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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

There are several social and personal characteristics 
that aay differentiate those pdllege graduates who will achieve 
high-salaried positions as business executives from those who will 
not. Soae conclusions about patterns that seea to be associated with 
becoaing a high-salaried buskin ess execu1:ive can be drawn froa the 
findings o^ the Utilization of Education Survey, conducted in 1974-75 
for the CPC Foundation and the National Institute of Education. The 
data in this survey, based on the responses of college graduates who 
participated for over a decade in a survey panel, illuminates tae 
faaily background, scholastic achieveaent, college education and 
self -a ssessaent of a nupber of business executives. Findings show 
that the highest salaried business executives are aore likely than 
others to have college-educated fathers, high grades in high scixooi 
and college, and to have attended a very selective college. They 
report a positive self -assessment , indicating a high degree of drive 
to achieve and intellectual and social self-confidence. No 
relationship was found between majoring in business and attaining a 
high-salaried position as a business executive, ^he findings suggest 
that a certain amount of brilliance in intellect, performance^ and 
style is aore iaportant than what one studies in college in order to 
becoae a business executive. (Author/PR) 
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INTRODUCTION 



' The occupation of business executive is one of the^most visible to 
college. freshmen and one of the most popular choices today. Among thos« 
who entered callejge in 1977, one out of ten men and one out of sixteen 
women gave this cho;lce. as their prpbable future occupation, according to 
the annual national survey conducted by Astin et al, (1977). €f this 
freshinan' class follows the pattetns of previous classes, the proportion 
of graduates who even_tually become business executives, will exceed 
freshmen-^ear e^tpect^tions. To a large degree, those who choose ^this 
caree)r are motivated by hdgh drive to achieve and an attractibn Co the 
^possibility of leadership and high earnings <Biscmti, 1975). JBut many 
will not" succeed in achieving these goals. 

What are some of the characteristics that may dif f eretii^^iaxe those 
who wilivachieve high-salaried positions as business executives from 
those who will not? <^ 

The findings of the Utilization of Education Survey , >e^pduct;ed in 
1974'-'75 for the CPC Foundation and the National Institute^i?.f Education, 
offer 'an opportunity to draw sjpme conclusions about' patterns that seem 
to be, associated with becoming a high-salaried^bus^e§^^^eciltive . 



. THE DATA 



The data in this report are ba^ed on the responses of college gradu- 
ates-who participated for over a decade in a survey panel. The surveys 
were conducted as part of the Coopjerative Institutional Research Program 
of the American Council on iEducation and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The 1974-75 survey was sponsored jointly by the National 
Institute of Education and the CPC Foundation, For a more detailed dis- 
cission of "the metKodology see Bisconti'and Solmon, 1976. 

, The respondents were first surveyed in 1961 at' the time they entered 
com«e ^hd were followed up in 1965, 1971-72, and 1974-75 J This report 
describes the experiences of respondents to these surveys who were selected 
on tlie basis of having received a bachelor's but no advanced degree. A 
further criterion for inclusion* was fullrtime employment in the occupation 
"business admin is tration/mainagement at the executive level." \ 

Theap business administrator 3 are compared in three groups: - those 
earning le&^ than $20,000 in 1974, those earning $20,000-$24,999 , and 
fhose earnings $25,000 or more. All are men — not by design, but^ because 
the number of 'women bCisiness administrators among the respondents was 
too 6mall for such detailed analysis. Although the highest and lowest 
salaried groups are not widely separated, (those earning $25,000 or more 
can be considered exceptional. They comprised about' on| out of four ' - 
business administrators, and additional -tabulations shdG that "^^only about 
one out of ten responjients in all otStietT^pcupational Cj^te^ries-iearned 
salaries that-high. • « J> ^ ^ • / ^\ 





DETAILED FINDINGS 



Current' "Job 

1 I 

Many aspects of a job contribute to prestige or social standing, and success 
can he viewed from many perspectives. Success can be defined as achieving one's - 
own particular goals (which may not necessariljLy be monetary), or it may be defined 
as afchieving some status that society respect^. A 'single individual may be con- 
sidered successful by thc>se who aspire to his^or her level of attainment buf a ' 
failure by those who have surpassed this level,. Success may be determined by one's 
accomplishiiients relative/ to thoso. of others of\ the same sex, age, race, or social 
standing; others with fe^ same education; othCTS in the same work setting; others 
with the same job; etc. However, orie of , the most frequently used measures of suc- 
cess is earnings, partly because earnings consistently stand at or near the top of 
the lis^ of job features rated as important by Jfonerican workers (see the review by 
Quinn et al. , 1974) . . 

In the case of the business executives whbs^ responses are reported here, 
the highest earners were^as a group, more successful than the lower earners not 
only with respect to eaminjgs but also with respect to job Satisfaction and per-' 
ceived status relative to others (Table 1). They were more likely to feel wgIIm^ 
paid relative to others both at th^ sam^ job level, in the same place I of employment 
and at the same job level in other places of employment. They were more likaly to 



Tc>ble 1 ■ ^ /_,_^^' ' • 

CHARACTERISTICS AND ASSESSMENT OF CURRENT JOB, BY SAIArY 
MEN BUSINESS EXECUTIVES WHO WERE FRESHMEN IN^1961 

(In PerSentages) 



CN J974-75: 



^25, 000 
^ov Move 
in^UO) 



CHABACTERISTICS 
AND AS SESSMENT 



. UNDER ■ 
'$ 20,000 

(N=ien- 



jOOO--^ 
999' 
N=1^2)^- 



Assessment of Job Features; 

1 • 



yell paid (re^latiive to. others at same job • * 

level in same place of employment) < 44 . 

Well paid^ (ijelative to otheil^ at sak^ ^ob ^ 

loyment) /- " 

66 . 




level in other peaces of empl 
'Design own. work prograip ^ f^l^ v 

Have» policy and decision-making^ . 

responsibility/ fx - 

Have sufficient' status or pr^tige 
Satisfied with career progress to d^te 

Job ^Satisfaction * * 

Very ^ ^ ^ ' . 

Somewhat s - / . s, . * ' 

fiot ^t all . , 



92 



65 



79 

97 
84 
88 



72 ^ 
.25. 
■'. - 3 . 



66- 



80 
80. 



7 



^9 



94 



77 
23 
0 



view their jbbs as prestigious and to be satisfied with their 



career progress 



to date. Relatively large proportions of^ these higher earners ^enjoyed positions 



with independence and responsibility. 



, Business executives who received the 'highest salaries tended xo be more 

rsatisfied tharuthose with loWer salarj.es. The differences , in overall job satis- 
^f action are npit gre^t and demonstrate that many "good" joj^s^do ript carry high 
saldrie-s (if h "good" Job is interpreted to oflfiian a satis^ing job). However, 
the patterns of differences do suggest that the highest earning business execu- 

l tives as a 'group can^ be considered higher achievers (or itiore successful) than 
the other respondents in this occupation. 



Family Background 




r Many experiences in the early years of one's li^^^i6n€t±b\xte to educational 
and career attainment later on^^Family backgro^ittd^an^ll^j^e^ both financial 

>ifand cultural, have been showh to influence .valufflaj^oi^^^ jeducatTonjal opp'ortunity 
ijand development, and careeryinterest and attainment. It is well documented that 
« , being of low^ socioeconomic status (as measured ^ iilcome, education, and/or 
. ^occupation)/ ^ ^ ^ Aw / . . . 

V iloj>^^--d^»*<^e 
/ Nev€h:tl^Qles 

tsities 1^ succeeded in obtaining a Mcqalai^eate during the next decade 

;were fi'V.St j^eperation college-goei^s (B4.sconti, 1978) . The business executives 
iwho^e rersponses are reported here were drawn Irom a wide variety of backgrounds. 
About haj.f; had fathers who did not attend college ; ^H^ut one in five of the fathers 
ss^&xecutives had not even completed high school (Table 2). 



1. decreases t\te probability of at^i^ding cdllege and receiving a bache- 
he, (S^KI^, 1971, Leslie, 1977) . ! ; U ' l 



about h'alf of those who entere<^^our-Vear ^folleges- and univer- 



bf businoT 
V, 



% ^ vHjtfWeyer, .tha^ who earned the Hi^est salaries tended to include relatively 
Itti^ge pr^>f^ Fifty-seven percent of business 

ekecul^i^i^ eama^ng more thai^25,000 had college-educated fathers compared with 
4^ pertentof^hose" earning l^s than, $20^,000. The differences are not great, 
b^t they yrfo shovf that, even among a group or college graduates, traces of early 
/family statup aidvantages still persist. . . 



Jaj3.1e . ^ > ^ 

FATHER'S" EDliCA™'N, BY SALARY IN 1974-75: 
,MEN. BUSINESS EXECUTIVES'WHO" WERE FRESHMEN IN 1961 

(In Percentages) 



HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
i 


UNDER 
$20, 000 
(N=187) 


$20,000-^ 
$24,999 ^ 
(N=122) 


$25,000 
or More 
(N=110) 


Less than high school completion 


28 


17 


18 


Completed high school 


31 


29 


26 


Some college 


16 


19 


23 


Completed college 


17 


23 • 


29 


Completed Jmaduate s-tudy 

-— Jl - 




12 . . 


5 



o 

ERIC 



'7 



Scholastic Achievement and College Selectivity 

. Sev<eral studies have found ' relationships between cx)llege grades, college 

selecOiS^i ty , and earnings .V.^ Among these studies are various analyses inade since 

the thirties by different investigators using data on college graduates, employed , 

by the American Telephone and Telegraph Coliipany (Bridgman, 1930, Walters and Bray', 

1963, and Weisbrod and Karpoff, 1968). Each of vthese studies found that high 

earnings were associated with college grades and college selectivity independently 

and that the combination of high gr^es srtid having attended a ^high quality college 

yielded the highest earnings. Similarly, J)aniere and Mechling (1970) reported 

evidence showing ability, as measured by scores on an aptitude test,' and College 

quality, as measured by expenditures per student, interact to differentiate high 

and low earners • • . ' ' 

\ 

\ ' 

4 

The findings of the 197A-75 survey also show a relationship between grades, 
selectivity of colleges att ended and earnings (Tatjle 3). In fact, the business 
executives who eventually earned the highest salaries w^ere differentiated from 
the others "a'fe far ^back as high school. Some of those with highest salaries dic^ 
receive poor grades in high^ school, but A8 percent had^ a B+' or better average, 
compared to 22 percent of the lowest salaried groups. Moreover, add^itional tabu- 
lations not shown here found that the highest salaried business >execut ives had 
better high school and college records than men at the same salary level in other 
occupations. 



Table 3 ^ : 

^ACADEMiC HISTORY, BY SALARY IN 19^4-75: 
MEN BUSINESS EXECUTIVES WHO WERE^ FRESHMEN IN 1961 

( lyi Percentages) ^ ^ 



ASPECT OF ACADEMIC HISTORY 



UNDER 
$20,000 
(N=187) 



$20,000- 
$24; 999^ 
■'(N=122f 



$25,000 
or More 
' CN=110)-- 



High School Gra^des 



B+ or higher 
B 

B-, C+ 

C or lower 



22 
3A 
34 
10 



27 
21 
AO 
12 



48 
19 
26 
7 



College Grades 



• B+ or higher 
B 

B-, C+ 

C or lowe r 



College Selectivity 

High 

Medium 

Low 



4 
23 
46 
26 



16 
53 
"31 



2 
2'4 
50 
24 



27 
57 
16 



16 
34 
35 

,16 f 



33 

49 
18 



8 



8 



The meaning of the rfilationsl)ip between college selectivity and earning^* < 
remains a puzzle, although there has been much speculation on"* the topic. Do ^ ' 
students from more selective (high quality) colleges earn more than those with 
comparable grades or ability who attended less selective colleges because the.y 
perform better on the job? Do they perform 'better because of the superior quality 
of their education or because the experience of attending a highly selective col- 
lege Uncreased their moC-Lvation and self-confidence? Do they earn more, as Hoyt 
" (1965). suggests, simply becaus/e employers offer them higher starting salaries and 
because these salary levels ai^d the reasons for offering relatively high salaries 
become pa'rt of the cumulative record and create a continuing advantage? In effect, 
many different factors may he operating, including all those mentioned. 

* ■ 

Sel f-Assessment * • 

Certain patterns of self-ratings, goals, and interests expressed by these 
same business executives in response to a survey several years earlier were quite 
strongly associated with earnings. The items in Table 4 differentiate the various 
salary groups in three main ways. Finance-related factors appear to differentiate 
each salary group. Those, with the highest salaries were most likely and those 
with the lowest salaries were least likely to attribute high importance to finan- 
cial well-being and earnings. 

Another set of factors related to leadership qualities appears to differen- 
tiate primarily between those with relatively low salaries and the other two 
groups. The lowest salaried .business executives included proportionately fewer 
men whose self-perceptions indicated strong drive, ambition, Intellectual self- 
confidence, or interest in leadership or creative endeavors. 

Two of the ability-rating items instead differentiated t^he highest earners, 
from others. The highest salaried business executives were more likely than 
others to rate their mathematical and writing skilli above average. 

However, those with the highest salaries did not hold the most positive self- 
^iew with respect ^to every item. lien in the middle salary range were most likely 
to feel that their understanding of others was above average, and -relatively many 
selected this career because of intrinsic interest in the field. Men in the lowest 
income group Were slightly mdre concerned than otljers wit;h majcing a contribution 
to society. Furthermore, the highest earners^ were no more ifkely than others to 
desire to help otliers in difficulty. ; f 

• \ ■ - J 

This profile of the high achievers as ambitious, driving, and self-confident 
but with nonexceptional capability for understanding and compassion corresporids 
with Maccoby's (1977) psychoanalysis of corporate personnel that showed the dif- 
ficulty, regardless of good intentibns, of attaining a top corporate position 
while strongly -guided by qualities of "heart." 



College Education and Career Preparation 

The majority of these graduates chose their current occupations after co^l- ' 
lege and, thus, did not direct their college studies specifically to their current 



SELF-ASSESSMENT, BY SALARY IN 1974-75: 

MEN BUSINESS EXECUTIVES WHO WERE FRESHMEN IN 1961 



l im C:a\ 000 ^ ^ <>r More 



Self-Ratings (Rated Self Above Average) 

Drive to achieve 69 81 84 

Intellectual self-confidence 45 61 66 

Social self-confidence 36 ^ 43 48 

Mathematical ability 37 38 47 

Mechanical ability ^ 36-36 32 

Understanding of others ' 58 69 54 

Wtiting ability 28 34 47 

Life Goals (Rated Essential or Very Important 

Being very well-off financially 50 65 73 

Helping others in difficulty hi 43-47 

Becoming a community leader . 20 24 21 

Reasons for Career Choice 

Chance for rapijd career advancement 42 61 65 

High anticipated earnings 57 69 80 

Chance for originality ' 43 58 60 

Chanct^ to make a contribution to society 33 24 26 

To avoid pressure 5 3 1 

Leadership opportunity ^ 61 78 77 

Intrinsic interest in field .32 47 33 



occupation (Table 5). Early versus late occupational choice made little differ- 
ence to occupational achievement as indicated by salary. Only about one-fourth 
of the business executives at each salary level had decided on their occupation 
at the* time they were taking their college courses. It is clear that an early 
decision and occupationally-directed college study were not, by any means, pre- 
requisites to success. • . : 

The reports of respondents in this survey panel challenge the belief that 
majoring in business is essential for achievement in business management. Those 
who majored in business did not fare any better than those who majored in other 
fields; nonbusiness majors comprised similar proportions of all three salary 
groups CTable 5). Certainly, the annual CPC salary surveys make it clear that 
business majors are preferred to liberal afts majors and ar^ paid' a higher 
entry-level salary bv private industry. Thus, to major in business rather than 
liberal arts does pl^ce a student at an adva^itage in the initial job search 
(CPC Salary Survey Final Report, July 1978), The important question, however,, 
is whether or not such employer preference is defensible, 

, 10 ' 

10 , ' , 



Table 5 ^ 

COURSES OF STUDY AND TIME OF CAREER CHOICE, BY SALARY IN 1974-75; 
MEN BUSINESS EJ(ECUTIVES WHO WERE FRESHMEN IN 1961 

(In Peroentages) 



ITEM 



UNDER 
$^0,000 
(N=187) 



$20,000- 
$24, 99^ 
(N=122) 



$25,000 
or More 
(■N=110) 



Major; Business 

Non-Business College Study (16 or more 
credit hours completed) 

Arts and humanities 
Biological sciences 
Education 
Engineering 
Mathematics 
Physical sciences 
Social sciences 

Time of Career Choice 



34 



39 
14 
11 

9 
22 
18 
58 



32 



49 
8 
6 
14 
21 
.28 
58 



38 



47 
8 

7 
12 

20 

25 
54 



Before or during college 

At graduation 

Later 



23 
24 

53 



22 
22 
56 



27 
28 
45 



There are strong opposing positions today, regarding the value of liberal arts 
courses for business work." The old traditional view is that liberal arts courses 
are totally unrelated to the business world and, therefore, useless.' The newer 
view links liberal arts courses to certain skills or competenci;es--broadly cate- 
gorized as conmunications, numerical, and interpersonal skills—shCwn to contribute 
to Job performance. Through this link/ liberal arts courses are considered useful. 

Some additional tabulations of the career work patterns of these groups of 
business executives were made in order to investigate the relation of different 
amounts of liberal arts study to salary level in 1975. The number of credit hours 
in arts and humanities, mafhematics , and social sciences completed by high- and 
low-salaried business executives were compared (Table 5) . No consistent relation- 
ships were found between amount of study in liberal arts fields and salary level. 
Additional comparisons for men who majored in business and those who majored in 
other fields of study also showed no relationship between area of study and salary. 

It may be true that liberal arts courses' contribute by strengthening one's 
analytical ability--the ability to think and communicate logically. It also 
may be true that analytical ability is a major contributor to achievement in 
business. But it has not been demonstrated, by t-his or other, studies , that 
liberal arts courses strengthen basic abilities more than, or'les^p than, courses 
in business—or, for that matter, in engineering or computer science. Perhaps, 
for jobs such as many business jobs that do not require occupationally-specif ic 
college training, the process and discipline of college study matter more than 
the specific course content. 

11 ^ 



Engineers as Business Executives ^ ' ^ . 

There is, on the other hand, some evidence that a major in engineering and 
a career as business executive are highly compatiWe. Earlier analyses pf data 
from this same respondent panel showed that engineering majors followed by 
ecRrtomics majors, were the highest paid and' most satisfied of all those in the 
panel who had become business executives (Table 6). 

The number of men engineers in the panel who became business executives i^ 
small — just 35, compared with 212 who identified their occupation as engineer 
and 104 who were engaged in other occupations, such as sales, computer work, and 
teaching. However, because they seemed to be among the more "successful" busi- 
ness executives, the his4:ory of these 35 men was examined in detail to find out 
how they compared both with other business executives and with other engineering 
majors. 



This closer look revealed that these engineering-major business executives 
were indeed a special group. Their salaries, job satisfaction, career progress, 
advancement possibilities, and sense of being fully utilized were* very high 
compared with other engineering graduates. Fully 81% wefe very satisfied with 
their j^obs, compared with 44% of engineering graduates employed as engineers^ 
62% of engineering graduates employed in ^ther occupat ions, and 77% of all busi- 
ness executives in the highest salary category (Table 7). 



Table 6 



RANK ORDER OF MEDIAN SALARIES AND JOB SATISFACTION OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S, ^ 
BY MAJOR: BACCALAUREATES WHO ENTERED COLLEGE IN 1961 

SALARY^ JOB SATISFACTION b/ 
COLLEGE MAJOR ' MEN WOMEN 



Eng ineering 


1 


1 


■ 1 


Economics ' . ■»• 


2 


2 


2 


Business 


3 


4 - 


5.5 


Social sciences (other) 


A 


5 


c/ 


Physical sciences 


5 


3 


5.5 


Psychology 


6 




cy ■ : 


History 


7 


'9 


o/ 


Education 


8 


7 


h 


Arts & humanities (other) 


9 


8 


c/ ■ 


Mathematics 


o/ 


o/.-. 


3 


English « 


c/ 


o/ 


7, 



— From Bisconti^ A. S, & Gomberg^ I. L. The Hard-to-Place Majority— A National 
Study of the Career jDutaomes of Liberal^rts Graduates, . Bethlehem^ PA: CPC 
Foundation^ 1976. ^ 

From Bisaontiy A. S. & Sohnon^ L. C. Job Satisfaction After College — The 
Graduates Viewpoint . Bethlehem^ PA: CPC Foundation^ 1977. (Tables 22-22). 



\^Catejory not comparable. 
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Table -7 — — = — — '■ 

PROF-ILE OF E^ipINEiRlNG GI^ADUATES EMPLOYED AS BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, 
COMPARED WITH OTHER GROUPS 

^In Pevaentag:es ) 



• • / 


ENGINEERING 




• ENGINEERING 


ALL BUSINtJSS 




. 'GRADUATES : 


ENGINEERING 


GRADUATES: 


EXECUTIVES 




BUSINESS 


GRADUATES: 


OTHER 


EARNING 


TTFM 

J. J. Lii'j 


tjAtjLUi 1 VcjO 


ENGINEERS 


OCCUPATIONS 


$ 25 J 000 OR MORE 




(N=35) 


iN=212) 


' (N=104) 


(N=110 ) 


College Grades 


■ 






s 


B+ or higher ^ ^ 


14 


12 


7 


48 


B 


29 


25 


22 


19 


B-/C+ 


40 


46 


A3 


26 


C or lower 


17 


17 


28 - 


7 


Sal^^Ratings: "Above 


Average" 








Drive to achieve 


86 , 
79 ^ 


50 


62 


84 


Leadership ability 


43 


63 


* 


Math ability 


74 


62 


72 


47 


Mechanical ability 


71 


62 


61 


32 


Intellectual self- 










confidence 


83 


39 


A8 


66 


Social self-confidence 


34 


13 


35 


. 48 


Understanding of others 57 


,43 
*f 27 


51 


54 


Writing ability 


41 


29 


47 



Life Goals: "Essential 
or Very Important" 

Being very well-off 
financially 



60 



43 



51 



73 



Assessment of Job 



Skills are fully 

utilized 41 
Very satisfied with job 81 
Have sufficient status 

and prestige 85 
Satisfied with career 

progress 85 
Have good prospects for 

future advancement 94 



31 
44 

46 

60 
56 



28 
62 

63 

70 

61 



77 
91 
94 



Activities on Current Job 



Engineering 
Administrative 



63 

100 



100 
47 



55 
64 



* Data not available. 
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Whether or not they were more competent or capable technically than other 
engineering majors is doubtful, if perf ordnance in college can be considered a 
valid indicator; their college grades were about the same as those of engineering 
majors who were employed as engineers. What differentiates these groups most 
sharply is self-concept, and goals. The engineering-majors business executives 
had 'a very positive self-concept (high self -ratings on abilities and on intellec- 
tual self-confidence), and they also had high self-ratings on drive to achieve 
and concern for financial well-being. 

In a large corporation, there may come a point when the only way for an 
engineer to move up is to take on more managerial responsibilities. However, 
these 35 men who identified themselves as business executives were different 
from other engineering graduates with managerial responsibility and high salaries 
(and more satisfied with their jobs) possibly because their self-concept was 
particularly ' suited to executive ranks of their companies. 

While identifying with the occupation of "business executive", two-thirds 
still performed some engineering functions. Perhaps the favorable career posi- 
(;ions and future prospects these men seem to enjoy is due to their combination 
of technological expertise (which may. place them at an advantage over other 
business executives) and drive (which may place them at an advantage over other 
engineering graduates). 



CONCLUSIONS 



Not all of those who become business executives seek high earnings and not 
all would consider high earnings a measure of success. Nevertheless, high 
earnings are one measure of success, and among business executives studied here, 
high earnings were closely associated with satisfaction with various aspects of 
work and with holding positions of responsibility and. independence. 

The highest salaried business executives were more likely than otHers to 
have college-educated fathers, high grades in high school and college, and to 
have attended a very selective college. They reported a positive self-assessment, 
Indicating a high degree of drive to achieve , ^ intellectual self-confidence, and 
social self-confidence. More than others, they sought high earnings, rapi^ 
career advancement, and leadership. Besides these responses, which indicate 
actual or perceived compatabilty with the dominant characteristics associated 
with the occupation, the high salaried business executives were more likely 
than others to consider their own writing and math ability above average. How- 
ever, it was the middle-salary group, not the highest-salary group, whose 
responses were more likely to indicate understanding of others and intrinsic 
interest in the field. 
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No relationship was found between majoi;ing in business and attaining a high 
salaried position as a business executive.^ Furthermore, there was no evidence 
to support either of the contrasting »view^regard Ing the value of liberal arts 
courses for business, since/high and low earners had about the same amount of ' 
these courses. .• *^ ^' 

The responses of 35 engineering /^aduates who identified their occupations 
as "business executive'*, were examine^ in detail beca^use these men were more 
satisfied and earned higher salar ie^^ than the busiae'ss executives from other 
educational backgrounds. They were no more successful academically than the 
average engineering major but differed sharply from others with respect to self- 
concept and goals. Like other high salaried business executives, they had a 
positive view of their ovm abilities, were highly self-confident and ambitious, 
and were strongly oriented towards financial well-being. Their favorable posi- 
tion relative to other ambitious business executives may have been due to their 
technological expertise (th^ majority still* performed some engineering functions). 
Their favorable position relative to other technologically competent engineering 
managers who did not identify with the occupational title "business executive" 
may have been due to their positive self-conc'ept and drive. 

Many factors, including §ome not considered in this survey, probably com- 
bine to influence attainment of high "salaried positions in a business , executive 
career. The responses of business executives studied here &uggest that a cer-* 
tain amount of brilliance in intellect, performance, and style is more important 
than what one- studies in college. Except for situations in which technological 
expertise may place an engineering graduate in an advantageous position, it does 
not appear that, any particular pattern of college study promotes the attainment 
of high saj.aried business executive jobs in later years. 

^ / 

This :c|>Ticlusion does not imply that college education fails to contribute 
to work performance. Previous analyses of the 1975 survey data showed that most 
respondents considered their college education useful in their work, regardless 
of whether the titles of their major and their occupation appear closely related 
(Bisconti and Solmon, 1976) . A new study by this author is under way, with support 
from the CPC Foundation, to investigate in greater depth the dynamics of the con- 
tribution of education to , product ive work. The preliminary results indicate that 
many aspects of the college experience — completing study assignments, conducting 
special projects, interacting with faculty and peers, participating in sports, and 
assuming leadership roles — may contribute as much as, or more than the specific 
course content to the formation of the basis on which the knowledge and skills 
required for productive performance are built.' 
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